MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
present, it cannot be surprising if representative fig-
ures belonging to different generations, and divergent
attitudes and idioms, find themselves side by side in un-
easy company. They are, however, from the very be-
ginning held together by two powerful brackets of
experience: the one a persistent and all-pervading
sense of crisis, and the other the attempt to recover or
establish forms of belief and behavior.

Throughout this revolutionary era, the figure of
Nietzsche determines all efforts at analysis or synthe-
sis. Even the youth movement, whatever its immedi-
ate objective, would not have become so generous and
effective a ferment if it had not received its direction
from the radicalism of Nietzsche's challenges. These
self-conscious group organizations and ideologically
ever more militant Btinde (such as the Wandervogel,
1896, and P fad finder, 1911), in which the young bour-
geois rebelled against the old, were to exercise a highly
formative influence upon the first revolutionary dec-
ade. Their emotional and anti-intellectual attitude
brought the coming generation to a determined state of
spiritual or, more frequently, pseudospiritual mobiliza-
tion. In every phase of the subsequent literature, the
feeling among the young, either of radical disillusion-
ment or of revolutionary emancipation, remains one
of the prominent pathological themes.

But Nietzsche's images proved most stirring where
they stimulated a re-examination of the historical
foundations of the time. The interest in the philosoph-
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